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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 355.) 


The first religious engagement, of which she 
has left any account, was a visit to the families 
of Friends in Limerick, accompanied by her 
dear friend Margaret Grubb. 

The next religious engagement upon which 
my dear mother entered, wasoneof an extensive 
and deeply important nature—the prospect of 
this, and her preparation for entering upon the 
service, will be best described in her own words, 
Alluding to the year 1787, she suys— 

“ About the fall of that year I was seized 
with an alarming illness, out of which few ex- 
pected I should recover, nor did I myself when 
judging from bodily feelings. As to my mind, 
it was kept in such a state of deep poverty that 
I could form no settled judgment respecting 
any thing, save that at some seasons the evi- 
dence of having passed from death unto life, by 
the feeling of near unity with the brethren, 
consoled me. 

“‘ During this probation, though apparently I 
was near the closing scene, there were moments 
when the love of the gospel so prevailed, that a 
willingness, and even desire to dive, was felt, so 
that | might by any meang be thought worthy 
to suffer om do any thing:for the promotion of 
truth, and the good of others. These impres- 
sions were accompanied with a belief, tbat if I 
were raised up again, it would be for this pur- 
pose; and my heart was eallled (at a period 
when those about me expected my dissolution) 
to such a deep attention to the discoveries of 
light, that, as' in a vision, though perfectly 
awake and sensible, I was carried to some dis- 
tant parts, even to a people of a strange lan- 
guage ; where gospel liberty was felt in a re- 
markable manner: then the vision was again 
sealed, being for an appointed time, nor did J 
ever fully understand it (though from that pe- 
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riod a solemn covering spread over my mind), 
till my ever dear and valuable sister 8. R. 
Grubb laid before our Monthly Meeting her 
concern to visit some paris of France and Ger- 
many. The nearness of spirit 1 had with her, 
in her watchful attendance on me during the 
first of my illness, was surprising ; and often, 
when no words passed, we mingled our sighs 
and tears, though she never gave me apy hint 
of the exercise she was under, nor had | then 
any perception of being under preparation for 
any service in conjunction with her. 

« After she’iad obtained -her certificates, we 
united ina little visit to a branch of our Monthly 
Meeting ; and on returning I wished to hasten 
her departure, but found she felt no liberty to 
proceed, and said all concern was taken from 
her; but so closely queried of me respecting my 
feelings, that without saying much I wept, and 
thereby discovered what | was struggling against, 
or at least wished to conceal, believing it was 
impossible I ever could be resigned to such a 
movement. 

“ From this time the weight grew almost in- 
supportable, so that sleep, appetite, and strength, 
nearly departed from me, and my dear husband 
queried (after watching unperceived by me) 
what can this"be? He once mentioned France, 
but I requested him no more to do it, being 
affected to trembling, and I believe I could as 
readily have given up my natural life as made 
this surrender. Oh! great indeed was the 
struggle, until at length the precious grain of 
all-conquering faith proved victorious, and be- 
lieving Him faithful who had promised, I ven- 
tured to move in this awful matter, and, when 
the needful steps had: been taken, left all and 
endeavored resignedly to follow my Great 
Master.” 

She had seven children at this time, the 
youngest only ten weeks old, and her health was 
very delicate, so that the sacrifice was indeed “ 
great, but the merciful extension of proportion- 
ate assistance is thus acknowledged by herself : 

“In the course of the embassy, many and 
sore were my provings, and of a closely trying 
nature my conflicts, but the arm of all sustain- 
ing help was near, and I feel thankful that this 
cup hath been drunk ; for though mingled with 
deep and exercising sufferings, it has, I trust, 
tended to the further reduction of the creaturely 
will and choosing, and brought measurably into 
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willingness to submit to the humiliating lead- 
ings of the holy hand.” 

The following is extracted from her own ac- 
count of this journey. 

2 mo. 27th, 1788. 

“T parted with my beloved husband, and 
many dear friends, in Waterford, and in com- 
pany with R. and S. Grubb, went on board a 
vessel bound for Minehead, setting sail with a 
tolerably fair wind, but after being out all day, 
and getting several leagues out to sea, the wind 
changed, and the captain found it best to put 
back into harbor. Being very sick we con- 
cluded to go on shore about noon, landed at 
Passage, and spent a comfortable night at 
Brooklodge, embarked again about ten next 
. morning, were favored with a safe, though rather 
rough passage to our destined port, and met a 
kind reception at our friend Hannah Davis’s, 
where after the inccnvenience of sea-sickness we 
were consoled by friendly attention. 

“ We left Minehead on third day, and arrived 
in London on fifth; I was affectionately received 
by my dear friends I. and M. Eliot, and re- 
tired to rest under, I hope, a thankful sense of 
many unmerited mercies, with the additional 
one of hearing from my family that all were 
well. 

“Sixth day, attended Meeting at Grace- 
church street—a low time to my poor mind, 


which seems oppressed, and as it were in prison. 
Some prospect of moving forward opened this 
evening in a conference with G. Dillwyn, who 
seems bound to the awful service on the conti- 


nent. It is pleasant to have the prospect of so 
strong a link to this chain. I am very low and 
poor, emphatically ‘ going forth weeping’—may 
the right seed be kept in dominion! Amidst 
such qualified servants in this mission how little 
do I feel myself? Yet hope I have not entered 
presumptuously on the list—the cause, I know, 
is in the dest hands, and if my venturing brings 
no dishonor to it, I hope to be thankful—further 
seems not now in my View. 

“« First day, the 9th, was a day of peace and 
liberty to me, though one wherein there was 
rather a descending to the deeps than ascending 
to the heights. The Morning Meeting at 
Gracechurch-street was large, gay, and oppres- 
sive, but it is a favor to be allowed to visit the 
seed in prison, and a great one to feel a willing- 
ness so to do. My beloved S. G. was afresh 
anointed in both meetings, and I thought my 
small vessel contained a little more than was 
properly my own; and, we read, the debt was 
first to be paid, before the residue of the oil was 
set apart tolive on. The day closed comfortably 
in a little season of retirement at Richard 
Chester’s. 

Second day, the 10th, attended the Morning 
Meeting and produced our certificates. Friends 
seemed disposed to enter thoroughly into the 
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matter, near sympathy and unity were expressed, 
and a Committee was appointed to draw up cer- 
tificates for us, and one for G. D., who laid his 
concern before them. We had a conference 
this day with Adey Bellamy respecting our pro- 
posed journey. 

“ Third day, 11th. Sat a quiet solid Meeting, 
at the Peel, held in silence, wherein a little 
renewal of faith was afforded, and cause for con- 
fidence in holy help. Last night confirmed me 
in a feeling sense of my short-sightedness. The 
southern parts of Franee being all along the first 
object in my view, the way to get there the 
soonest, appeared desirable, and the passage 
from Dover to Calais that which effected this 
desire most speedily; but our beloved compan- 
ion G. D. feeling the passage to Holland “most 
clear to his mind, I felt mine greatly tried, 
wishing if I had but ever so small a bit of ground 


‘to move on, it might be my own—I went to bed 


thus exercised, and endeavored to think only of 
Dover, but after a season of very close conflict, 
and I think honest travail for right direction, a 
serene sky seemed over this prospect of G. D.’s, 
and every other passage to France utterly closed, 
so I simply communicated my feelings this 
evening to my companions, and thus far peace 
attends. 

Our dear friend J. Eliot is, I believe, bound 
to the south, but has yet made no movement in 
his Monthly Meeting. Adey Bellamy has laid 
his prospect before Friends, and it is likely will 
be liberated by the time J. E. is, if he discloses 
his feelings at his next Monthly Meeting. Our 
having come hither seems providential, as J. E. 
and A. B. understand the language well; and 
the hope of this seasonable assistance has tended 
to renew my faith and patience, which I some- 
times trust will hold out to the end. 

“Fourth day, 12th. We attended Grace- 
church-street Monthly Meeting; that for worship 
was low to my feelings, the one for discipline 
long and flat, much business agitated, and many 
pertinent remarks made, but life seemed- op- 
pressed, and human more than divine wisdom 
uppermost. 

“First day, 16th. Went to Horsleydown 
Meeting in the morning—a low time: Grace- 
church-street in the afternoon, and at six ‘in the 
evening a public meeting appointed by G. D., in 
which he was largely engaged. I again felt, in 
a painful manner, the consequence of withhold- 
ing more than is meet, yet trust wilful disobe- 
dience was not the cause, but a fear of not 
feeling sufficient authority :—‘ seekest thou great 
things?’ seems the query often put to my poor 
mind on such occasions, and though the injunc- 
tion is added ‘seek them not,’ how slowly do I 
learn ! 

‘Second day, 17th. Morning Meeting, a 
time of favor through several instruments; our 
certificates were signed, I believe, by al present, 
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and the Meeting seemed to conclude under the my confidence in divine sufficiency and good- 
uniting evidence of Christian fellowship; many | ness. 
dear friends expressing near sympathy with us,| “Fifth day, 27th. Left Helvoet this morn- 
poor pilgrims, in our going forth, and G. D. | ing in a carriage wagon, and travelled on a very 
closing with solemn supplication for the continu- deep road—often in danger of overturning, to 
ance of gracious protection. | the Briel, here we crossed a ferry about a mile 
‘As no packets leave Harwich regularly, but over, went again by land to another ferry, and 
on fourth and seventh days, our proceeding thence to Maasslandsluys. In this place we 
thither seemed not desirable till near the time ;' seemed as gazing stocks to the people, many 
we therefore rested at our comfortable lodgings following us, though all behaved civilly, and 
fifth day, and on sixth went to Manningtree | had they understood our speech would probably 
where a Meeting had been appointed for ten | have helped us. I felt, what I think was the 
o’clock ; the house is small, and few Friends love of the gospel, my heart being so filled that 
reside here, but it was pretty well filled with a|I could have spoken to the people as I walked 
solid, quiet, company, and was to me the best | along the street, and while in the house where 
meeting since my leaving home,a time of enlarge- | we stopt to get a little refreshment ; but [ felt 
ment in true love and productive of peace. | what I was,and who I was with, and had not 
After dining at a friend’s in the town we went | courage to query whether we might not as well 
on to Harwich, and had a meeting there at six| remain awhile; therefore with the heaviest 
in the evening; the house (a new small one)! heart I ever remember feeling at leaving any 
was soon filled with fashionably dressed people, | place, we went on board a treckschuyt for Delft, 
and a considerable number were in the yard; | whence we proceeded to Rotterdam, and there 
they seemed rather unsettled in time of silence, | got to the house of an English woman that 
but quiet when any thing was offered: my be- | night. 
loved S. G. and G. D. were afresh anointed | (To be continued.) 
with gospel oil, and I was comforted in behold- | 
ing good work well done. | EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS WRITTEN BY SAMUEL 
“My poor mind is under discouragement | FOTHERGILL, 1756. 
from various causes; remarkable anxiety has; A time of deep poverty and leanness, in which 
attended me for severat days about home, and it hath pleased the heavenly Father, I should be 
faith is indeed low, though I thankfully remem- | much exercised since my return, might plead my 
ber having been enabled to surrender all I have | excuse were I silent. But I wish to assure thee 
to the disposal of unerring wisdom. | of my very near regard, however poor and worth- 
“Seventh day, 22nd. The wind contrary, | less [ am; and indeed, [ think, at times, I see 
and-no prospect of sailing. I feel very low, and a wisdom unutterable in the most stripping times 
almost in danger of casting away hope. | which are allotted, when we sit alone and hold 
“First day. So ill that I could not get up’ our peace, for our houses would never be so care- 
till about noon. Our company went to meeting, | fully sweptand searched, if we had the ten pieces 
where I think only about seven attended. In of silver in constant possession and view. Iam, 
the evening a solemnity covered us, under which | however, humbly content ; I dare not complain; 
dear G. D. revived the query put to the disci- | it is not lawful. There is a just occasion ad- 
ples, ‘when I sent you without purse and ministered by the inadvertence of the past, or for 
scrip lacked ye anything? And they said the instruction of the future part of life. 
nothing :’ again, they that have left all, ‘shall! It consists with //is wisdom, who is perfect in 
receive an hundred fold now in this time and in knowledge, to balance our steps in righteousness ; 
the world to come eternal life.’ This seemed so' He wisely ascertains the bounds of day and 
peculiarly applicable to my tried state, that night; the hilly, rugged path and painful steps, 
while my soul was as though it refused comfort, | the smooth part also of our race, are all dispensed 
I could not but taste a little renewal of hope. | in a knowledge too great for our present com- 
We just broke up when a summons to go on prehension. Here may we: reverently acknow- 
board was sent us. | ledge our incapacity for choosing ought for our- 
“There being but little wind, and that not’ selves, and commit our all into his hands, as 
quite fair, we had a tedious passage, but were | into the hand of a faithful and good preserver. 
favored to experience holy protection, and landed | In the midst of his attributes of glory and ma- 
about eight o’clock on fourth day evening at jesty, there is to be read the excellent name of 
Helvoetsiuys, where we got to a clean inn, kept | most Merciful Father; but this only when he 
by two Knglish women. While in the boat gives vision to the eye he has formed; until 
going on shore, a sweet-calm covered my mind, then, who is so poor and blind as his servant ? 
accompanied by the fresh application of that | May that Hand, which hath led and sustained 
gracious promise ‘I will be to thee mouth and thee hitherto, in slippery paths, from thy youth 
wisdom ;’ this, after the tossings I had been upwards, forsuch hath thy pilgrimage led through, 
tried with, for many days, tended to renew be thy staff during the residue of thy passage ; 
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that by His help, thou may offer an evening sac- 
rifice of praise, and say, Oh Lord! thou hast 
been with me from my youth to this hour. 

1758. Lreceived thy acceptable letter, and 
as I am often anxiously thoughtful about you, 
and solicitous for your establishment in the best 
things, the account thou gave me, of the gracious 
continuance of best help toward you in the last 
Yearly Meeting was truly acceptable. 
wisdom which is from above, with all its train of 
divine companions,—faith, meekness, stability 
and charity,—be more the clothing of our spir- 
its; and then shall we know a right improve- 
ment of mercies past, and a meetness for those 
yet within the veil. 
extent of unmerited condescension toward our 
Society in general, and to many particulars in 
an especial manner, for their own help, and the 
substantial edification of the hody, my heart al- 
most dissolves within me, and fervently begs pro- 
tection and preservation for all within the hea- 
venly hierarchy, that they may bear, without a 
mixture, in their countenances, the resemblance 
of King’s sons, waiting for the renewed discov- 
ery of their part in the universal tribute of obe- 
dience and praise, and strength to yield it ; that 
nothing may ever prevail, either in. the latent 
source of our conduct, or be admitted at all to 
tincture it, that is not of the Lamb, or distort our 
features, with the emotions of passions repug- 
nant to those of the heavenly family. I know 
we have great need often to have recourse to the 
pool, and to come under the turning of that 
hand, that hath distinguished us from many of 
our brethren. Oh! let humility be our dwelling 
place, and the uniform rule of our conduct, so 
shall the slippery path through time be tred with 
safety, and our feet at last stand firmly within 
the gates of salvation. 

In all cases where contrary sentiments occur, 
and where we are required earnestly to contend 
for the faith, the more the meekness of the Lamb 
is adopted and abode in, the more indisputably 
He is known to be the Lion of Judah’s tribe, 
going forth conquering and to conquer. I sym- 
pathize nearly with such amongst you, who dare 
not turn aside from the directions of Hea- 
ven, but follow the ark into Jordan. May the 
holy covering of peace and meekness be upon 
them, and it will ba in the end a garment of 
praise. S. F. 


A Memorial of Oswego Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our esteemed friend, BETHANY BARE- 
MORE. 

We believe the example exhibited in the life 
and religious concern of this, our beloved friend, 
caleulated* to prove the sufficiency of Divine 
grace in bringing peace to the soul—therefore, 
feel disposed to preserve the following account : 

She was born in the town of Clinton, Dutchess 
County, and State of New York, the 10th of 3d 
mo., 1787. Her parents, Zeno and Lydia Car- 


May the | 


And when I consider the | 


penter, members of the Society of Friends, were 
concerned to imbue her mind with the love of 
piety. And they had the satisfaction of finding 
their solicitude rewarded, by the clear percep- 
tions of the importance of living the life of the 
righteous. And she often expressed the benefit 
it had been to her of having the counsel and ex- 
ample of religiously concerned parents. 

She was frequently heard to remark, that when 
| young she loved to attend meetings in the mid- 
| dle of the week as well as those on first days. 
In the 19th year of her age she united in mar- 
| riage with our friend, Henry Baremore, to whom 
she proved an affectionate and faithful helpmate, 
both in spiritual and temporal concerns. The 
law of love and kindness appeared to be the gov- 
erning principle of her mind, and shone conspic- 
uously in her as a mother and a Christian. 

She was the mother of thirteen children, eleven 
of whom survived her, and though ever tender 
and sympathising toward them, yet she was care- 
ful in guarding them against improper indul- 
gence. Having the important charge of so large 
a family, domestic concerns necessarily occupied 
much of her time ; yet these were not allowed to 
prevent her from the diligent attendance of reli- 
gious meetings, and she was careful to have her 
| children with her, evincing by her solid deport- 
| ment that she was sincerely engaged to gain an 

inheritance in that “City whose builder and 
| maker the Lord alone is.” 

Her love to God was such as to produce love 
to man; and which she found, in times of trial 
and deep proving, to be “‘as an anchor to the 

soul, both sure and steadfast.” 
| She was very useful in our meetings for disci- 
pline, and also as an overseer, in which capacity 
| she had served most of the time for thirty years, 
much to the satisfaction of ber friends, and had 
| filled the important station of an elder upwards 
| of twenty years. 

She was very useful in times of sickness, ever 
ready to impart the soothing balm of sympathy 
and extend the hand of relief to the afflicted. 
She was an example of piety and virtue to her 
neighbors, adorning her profession by her upright 
walk among them, by whom she was much re-. 
spected, and her loss sensibly felt. 

She was naturally cheerful, and in her conver- 

| sation and remarks often edifying and instructive. 

Although she was so tender and sympathetic 
‘to others in affliction, her own she bore with pa- 

tience and resignation. Her last illness was 
short, so that she was favored to attend meetings 
until the last two previous to her death. And 
as she lived the “ life of the righteous,” we con- 
fidently believe she ‘‘ died the death of the right- 
eous,” and, “as a shock of corn fully ripe,” has 
been gathered into the heavenly garner prepared 
for all the Lord’s sanctified and redeemed chil- 
dren. 

She departed this life the 5th of 4th mo., 
1854, in the sixty-eight year of her age; and on 
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the 7th, after a religious meeting being held be- 
coming the occasion, her remains were interred 
in Friends’ burial ground at Oswego, Dutchess 
County. 
Signed on behalf Oswego Monthly Meeting. 
GipEon W. as Clerks 
Eviza SkipMoRg, n 
Ist mo. 17th, 1855. 





PRAYING AND DOING. 

“ Bless the poor children who haven’t got any 
beds to night,” prayed the little boy, just before 
he lay down on his nice warm cot, on a cold, 
windy night. 

As he rose from his knees, his mother said, 
* You have just asked God to bless the poor 
children—what will you do to bless them ?” 

The boy thoughta moment. “ Why, if I had 
a hundred cakes, enough for all the family, I’d 
give them some.” 

“ But you have no cakes ; what are you will- 
ing to do?” 

“Why, when I get money enough to buy all 
the things that I want, and have some over, I’ll 
give them some.” 

“ But you haven’t half enough money to buy 
all you want, and perhaps never will have ; 
what will you do to bless the poor now?” 

“ T’ll give them some bread ?” 

You have no bread ; the bread is mine.” 
“Then I could earn money and buy a loaf. 
‘Take things as they now are; you know 

what you have, that is your own; what are you 
willing to give to help the poor ?” 

The boy thought again. “T’ll give them 
half my money ; I have seven pennies, and I’ll 
give them four. Would’nt that be right ?” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 360.) 

To the sufferers under the King of Babel, and 
his Ministers, his captains of thousands, of ten 
of thousands, and of multitudes innumerable 
The Lord arose and gave battle to all nations ; 

the Lord thresh’d, and the nations of the earth 
were turned into blood. 

The strength of the earth was cut off at one 
blow ; the foundations thereof were shaken, and 
Princes brought to nought. 

The blasphemer came into remembrance be- 
fore the Lord, and was cut off by his all-conquer- 
ing sword ; the adulterer also was cut down from 
his lofty seat. 

Then sang the saints high praises before the 
Lord, and every kindred blessed his holy name. 

What power is to be praised like that of the 
Lord our God? or what love on all the earth 
like that of a bleeding Saviour? 

Surely the power of the world is but vanity 
and a lie, and the love of the wofld, enmity 
against the Lord. 
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Now reigns the God of power (our God he is) 
alone; our God is all in all, and in him we are 
one. 


A Prayer. 


“Qh! Lord, take pity on a perishing soul, 
borne down under a multitude of vile affections, 
trodden under foot by the insolence of the wicked 
one. I faint under the yoke, O thou most faith- 
ful and true! and have no hope but in thee.” 

“‘ My heart is weary with sighing under trou- 
bles, and my pains increase as a woman in hard 
travail. When shall my day come, O Redemp- 
tion of the just! and when shall I see the seal 
of my salvation ?” 

“Q work in me the law of everlasting love, 
and fix my boundaries there forever and ever. 
O thou who saidst unto the worlds, be ye fin- 
ished, and it was so, say unto my soul, Be thou 
perfect, and it shall be done.” 

“ Purify me, O God, by the judgments of thy 
right hand, and let thy mercies ever be before 
me, that I may exalt thy name in the midst of 
the nations.” : 

The humility of Jesus is the exaltation of the 
just; and the exalted in the earth are farthest 
from the Lord. 


Another. 


“Oh! Lord, do thou, who art the Creator 
and Disposer of all things, create me anew after 
thine own image, and dispose of me according to 
thy will; that I may set forth thy praise in the 
midst of the nations, and do good in thy power 
to many people. Raise thy standard, O Lord, 
over the height of the mountains, and let all na- 
tions flow thereunto; for thy children groan with 
daily oppressions, and the teeth of the wicked 
are made bare against them. The earth also 
groans with the burthen of the polluted, and 
the seas roar aloud with the cries of the wound- 
ed; the Heavens-echo with the voice of destruc- 
tion, and the air is darkened with smoke from 
the pit.” 

“ Break in, O Lord, as an everlasting Redeemer 
to thine own seed, and as a fire to destroy the 
works of the wicked one.” 

“ Prepare thine arm, make bare thy spear, 
smite home to the quick, thou mighty one. Di- 
vide, O my God, between the good and the bad, 
and make an everlasting separation between the 
just and the unjust; so shall the nations praise 
thee, the most high God, and every kindred bless 
thy holy name: Amen.” 

After all this, a deep consideration returned 
upon me, and entered into my mind, concerning 
the states of many persons in the national way 
of worship, as also among the dissenters from it, 
of divers denominations ; some of whose preach- 
ers I had occasionally heard, particularly Dr. 
Richard Gilpin, of Scaleby Castle, an able phy- 
sician, and ancient celebrated preacher among 
the Presbyterians; and I had observed many 
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others, who seemed to have sincerity and good 
intentions, in their respective modes of worship ; 
whence a question arose, whether it might not 
be through my own fault, for want of the true 
knowledge of God in myself heretofore, that I 
did not enjoy his presence among them as I had 
done, through his grace, since I had been visited 
by the Lord, and drawn into retirement by the 
comforts of his secret presence ? Upon which 1 
determined to go again and see, whether the good 
presence of the Lord would be manifested in me 
there, as alone in my retirements. And the 
place I went to was that called St. Cuthbert’s, in 
the city of Carlisle ; there being usually prayers 
and a sermon there on the afternoons of the First 
days ; but not with that pomp, noise, and show, 
as at the Cathedral, and therefore I rather chose 
it. 
and my mind retired inward to wait upon the | 
Lord, as he himself had taught me, the Lord | 
would not own that worship by his sensible pres- 
ence, (though in himself omnipresent,) nor me in 
that place; but my mind became filled with | 
darkness, and overwhelmed with trouble, to so 





great a degree, that I could hardly stay till the | 


time was over ; but lest I should do a thing 








which the true and living God had been pleased? 
of his own free grace, and which I could neither 
ask or think of, to communicate unto me ; though 
I found in due time, I had been in this point 
mistaken, as the prophet of old, who thought he 
had been alone, and all Israel departed from the 
Lord. 

As the life of the son of God prevailed in me, 
I became more and more innocent, humble, lov- 
ing, and charitable to the poor ; to whom I gave 
money according to my ability, and without os- 
tentation, or expectation of reward : one instance 
of which I think proper to relate, it being attend- 
ed with some particular circumstances. 

At the time King William the third was sub- 
duing Ireland, some persons and families, retiring 
from the inconveniences and hardships of the 


And being seated there, as I had beeu often, | war, came into England, and, among others, an 


independent teacher, and with him a youth, his 
son; who being in want, requested charity ; and 
coming to my father’s house in Carlisle, where I 
then was, I gave him half a crown ; which being 
more than he expected, or received (as he said) 
from any other person in town, he took occasion 
thence to enter into discourse concerning some 
points of religion, and civilly asked of me what 


which might be looked upon as indecent, I con-| form of worship I attended? I replied, 1 had 


tinued to the end, and returning to my chamber 
in trouble, I went not among any of them any 
more. But though I declined all outward wor- 
ship, or that which was called so, determining to 
follow the Lord, wheresoever it might please him 
to lead me ; yet I found a universal love, good 
will, and compassion in my mind, to all sorts of 
people, whether of Protestants of different denom- 
inations, Romans, Jews, Turks or Heathens. 
But I observed their several religions, or what 
they accounted so, every man for himself, to be 
mostly the effect of education, tradition or chance. 
For he who is born and educated among the 
Protestants of any sect, respectively issuch. He 
who is born and educated among the Romans, is 
a Roman ; and so of all the rest, till by accident, 
or interest, they change from form to form ; or 
sometimes, though more rarely, through the in- 
ward convictions of the Holy Spirit of God, they 
obtain a right understanding, and worship him 
in truth. Therefore [ stood still, and waited for 
the further leadings of the Lord, and the evi- 
dence of his presence, what to do, or where to 
abide ; though the Protestants in general, espe- 
cially the national church, were still nearer me 
than any other sect. 

Thus the world, in general, appeating to me 
dead, with respect to the true knowledge of God, 
(notwithstanding the truth of some notions they 
held in relation to matters of fact and literal in- 
terpretation) and as walking statues, I did not 
then see that the Lord God had any collective 
body of people at that day, who, as such, truly 
worshipped him according to his own institu- 
tions ; or that any one on earth knew some things 








formerly frequented the national worship, accord- 
ing to my education; but then, and for some time 
before, had declined it, as also all other out@ard 
forms, keeping retired in my chamber on the 
usual days appointed for that purpose. And 
when he heard this, he asked if his company, 
the next Lord’s day (as he called it) might be 
acceptable ; for the national worship was not 
agreeable to him. I gave liberty, and he and 
his son came accordingly to my chamber, where I 
was sitting alone in silence, waiting upon the 
Lord. 

After a civil reception, and short pause of si- 
lence, he began to magnify the great providence 
of God, in re-establishing and advancing that 
people, (meaning the Independents and Presby- 
terians,) who had been so much hated, persecuted 
and suppressed, now to be made the chief in- 
struments of deliverance, restoration, and refor- 
mation to the right way of the Lord, and to his 
own glory. 

(To be continued.) 


At Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Farmington, (by adjournments,) from the fif- 
teenth of the Sixth month to the eighteenth of 
the same, inclusive, 1857. 


The answers sufficiently indicate that but little 
improvement has been made during the past year 
in the attendance of our religious assemblies ; 
and we have to record with sorrow, that notwith- 
standing our long continued profession upon 
such subjects, many yet seek salvation abroad, 
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and out of the heart, instead of seeking it in re- 
tirement in the inward and deep recesses of their 
own thoughts! We believe these meetings are 
places for reflection, for purifying the spirit, and 
fitting it for a communion with Him from whom 
it had its origin. We know there have been 
long among our members, those who cry out 
against all forms of godliness; against meeting 
at set times, even on the first day of the week ; 
but we also know there have always been those, 
however few they may be, who seek these calm | 
and silent gatherings that they may get beyond | 
the bustle of outward appearances, to that that | 
chastens and amends the heart. To those who 
have no faith in our testimony for silent worship, 
who if they think, continue to pass along the 
public highways of thought, who never retire 
withia these sacred enclosures ; our silent meet- 
logs and thoughtful communings are irksome, 
sleepy, and tedious, because they are the cap- 
tives of sense, instead of being the freemen of 
thought; but for those who seek for something 
more solemn than the commotions and devices 
that Protestant and Romish Churches, alike, 
present to the mind, to keep men in the external 
and outward, the silence enjoined upon us, is a 
lasting and perennial enjoyment, because here 
they can converse with the undying spirit that 
is within them, can feel, cultivate, and develope 
its own capacities for happiness, and lift it up to 
the everlasting fountain and source of goodness 
from whence it came. 


against the temptations that beset our sensual 
and animal nature, and can give the victory 
to the better part; it is when thus gathered 
and withdrawn from the world that the quiet, 
spirit-searching character of the religion of Je- 
sus, the power of the Gospel which no man 


sees or feels but in himself, is made manifest, | 


bringing forth its fruits for eternity, its fruits 
and its objects surpassing the productions of na- 
ture, asimmortality surpasses the duration of hu- 
man life ; and it is from this point of view, that 


we have the brighest and clearest evidence of the ' 


divine character of our religious institutions, the 


surest token that their silent and gentle opera- | 
tions are among the means and forms of instruc- | 


tion that came from the everlasting fountain of 
wisdom, goodness, and truth, and the surest evi- 
dence that these assemblies are in themselves 
manifestations of mercy and grace from another 
and a better world. 

But we have had to acknowledge that all these 
manifestations of a pure and undefiled religion 
are lost upon us, unless we wear the badge of 
discipleship ! If ye love me, ye love the breth- 
ren ; and how can any man love God the Father, 
and not love or feel for his children ; love is the 
fulfilling of the law; and sure we are no earthly 
enjoyment, no sensual pleasure can compare with 
the joys of a ransomed and redeemed spirit, con- 





It is in these commu- | 
nings we can maintain a successful warfare, | 


scious of moving in harmouy with his brother, 
in the sphere of divine love and divine approval ! 
It is love that makes the truth instinct with a 
moral vitality, that lifts the mind above selfish 
appetites, that makes wisdom’s ways, the ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths the paths of 
peace. It is his love that leads us to contem- 
plate the practical life of the Redeemer; when 
clothed with the frail form of humanity; and 
with the feeling of human infirmity to shew that 
we can also produce the results of boundless love 
and beneficence. It is in this view we love to 
contemplate our religion, to consider it, not the 
| gloomy production of a diseased mind, but the 
healthy and active life of an immortal spirit op- 
erating upon the outward and visible man, and 
producing fruit like the dew and rain, educating 
the heart, and forming associations and friend- 
ships for eternity; perfecting our higher and 
nobler faculties; while lifting the load of anxiety 
from the heart of a desponding brother, that he 
may journey with us, in our onward path to im- 
mortality, aud finally participate with us in the 
joys of a purified, glorified, disembodied spirit. 
We have been deeply impressed during the 
past year, with the truth of our testimony, that 
minds properly qualified, keeping under the bles- 
sed influence of Gospel love, acting in the spirit 
of meekness and with singleness of mind, can 
realise the objects of our ninth query, and treat 
with their brethren in the peaceable spirit and 
wisdom of Jesus; and can reach the heart of the 
erring by forbearance and love! and we have 
convicting evidence that this is the only course 
pointed out by the Gospel to give authority or 
influence to the church, or to recover that which 
is lost. When men attempt to reclaim by any 
assumption of superior wisdom cr virtue ; by any 
authority delegated from meetings, without being 
clothed in this spirit, they not only fail in their 
object, but deeply impair the authority of the 
| church, and are often chargeable with the loss 
of more than those whose safety was the object 
of their appointment. Formal visits for such 
purposes, never reach the inward or divine wit- 
ness for God’in the soul; nor do meetings or 
| overseers, unless clothed with this spirit, ever 


obtain a qualification to restore a penitent, to 
receive him into Christian fellowship, or to fill 
| his mind with promise or with hope. Anxiously 
| have we craved an increase of restoring love to 

those who are sometimes separated from our re= 
| ligious society—a spirit that rejoiceth more over 
‘ cne sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and 
| nine just persons that need no repentance—and 
| we would again bear our testimony to the value 
‘of that discipline, that, while securing perfect 
| freedom of thought and utterance to those who 
| are the objects of our care, waits in patience to 
be made partakers of divine authority, and when 
it testifies against offenders, assures us that we 
are confirmed and blameless before him. 
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It is painful to think that a people professing | we have assembled, we rejoice that the hours we 


to hold secret communings with Him by whom 
the worlds were made, should dare for a moment, 
to think of recalling immortal spirits from beyond 
the grave ; or of attempting to hold communion 
with them, through any other medium than his 


nal, the all-creating, but uncreated spirit of 
Heaven’s Omnipotent and Eternal King, hath 
ever dwelt and spoken in the soul! That it is 
a brighter light, and a clearer voice than can be 
seen or heard through any material agency. 
And it is the very foundation and corner-stone 
of our religion that it is given to every man to 
profit withal! Yet with all these long cherished 
views of our religion and its universality, there 
are those who claim to hold such intercourse, and 
to hold it, through the aid of natural causes, and 
specially appointed mediums—limiting the reve- 
lations and the light, to those who undergo man- 
ipulations and preparations, by which the healthy 
action of both body and mind are impaired, and 
the life of both endangered. This arrogance and 
presumption, this confounding of religion with 
philosophy, and that philosophy of no doubtful 
character, if not actually associated with gross 
and sensual impiety, is manifestly the reverse of 
the Revelations of the infinite to which Jesus and 
his apostles called the disciples. And yet by 
this wretched and miserable delusion many have 
suffered themselves to be carried captive, until 
no hope remains for them, but the mercy and 
forgiveness of God. 

While thus reflecting upon the divinations and 
enchantments by which we are surrounded, we 
cannotavoid cautioning our young friends, against 
the metaphysical subtleties and refined spiritual- 
ities, by which the plainest facts recorded in the 
sacred writings are swept from the record, and 
converted into metaphorical and allegorical sim- 
ilitudes. And when God sends his judgments, 
his signs, and his wonders, to admonish man of 
his dependence and his littleness—assumes they 
are not of super-natural agency —“ saying these 
are their causes, they are natural,” thus denying 
a special providence, introducing Deism and 
Atheism, the worst of foes to all the dignity and 
consolation of mankind, we have little faith in 
the so-called “improvements,” that are used to 
justify men who think themselves wiser in their 
generation, than the children of light. We never 
expect to be better Christians, than christianity’s 
first great teacher! And we distrust all who 
doubt the authenticity of the narratives of the 
Evangelists, the inspirations of the prophets, or 
the simple facts that gave vitality to the whole 
system of the Christian religion. 

Having been graciously permitted to witness 
the overshadowings of Divine love and goodness, 
and to feel it pervading the minds of Friends 
during the transaction of the business for which 


pure spirit. It has always been the doctrine of 
this religious society, that the divine, the eter- 


have been together, have not been mis-spent, 
that the morning and evening dew has fallen, to 
vivify and impart life and energy to the droop- 
ing spirit, and has brought with it the manna 
for gathering : and while we make no claim to 
higher attainments, indulge no brighter hopes 
than the faithful who remain at home laboring 
in the vineyard, we cannot avoid believing that 
it has been good for us that we have been to- 
gether. We believe the gifts conferred upon our 
fathers were greater than many attain in this 
generation, but we feel a love as deep and strong 
as theirs for the preservation and growth of Zion ; 
and we humbly hope, the offerings made at this 
season may be as acceptable in the divine sight. 
Under the blessed assurance that the Shepherd 
of Israel is yet watching over his flock, the meet- 
ing adjourns to assemble again next year, at the 
usual time, if consistent with the Divine Will. 


CALEB CARMALT, Clerk. 
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We noticed in the Intelligencer of 7th mo. 4, 
some account of Genesee Yearly Meeting, for- 
warded by a friend in attendance, and have since 
been furnished with a copy of the Extracts from 
the minutes of that meeting. A minute embra- 
cing the state of Society amongst them, and some 
of the exercises that prevailed, will be found in 
our present number. 





Diep,—On the 10th of 8th mo., 1857, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Simeon M. Lewis, in Huntsville, 
Madison County, Indiana, Susanna M. Lewis, widow 
of Abnér Lewis, in her 74th year. She was interred 
on the 11th in Friends’ burial ground at Fall Creek. 
A short time previous to her death, she expressed a 
wish to be released; on being asked if she felt any 
thing in her way, she said no, * she had nothing more 
to do, her day’s work was done.” 

She was an affectionate mother to her children and 
grandchildren, and to her deceased husband she was 
a tender and a devoted wife. 


——, On the 2nd of 8th mo., 1857, Lypta Horner; 
widow of John Horner, in the 76th year of her age- 

She was a member of St. Clairsville Particular and 
Plainfield Monthly Meetings, and was a valuable over- 
seer and elder of said Meetings for many years, filling 
those stations to the satisfaction and encouragement 
of her friends. She was a diligent attender of our re- 
ligious meetings, when health and ability permitted, 
often surmounting difficulties many would have shrunk 
from, to perform that duty, frequeutly expressing her 
great desire for the prosperity of Zion, and the promo- 
tion of Truth. 

Her disease was hemorrhage of the lungs, causing 
great suffering, yet she evinced much patient resigna- 
tion to her Master’s will, saying to a friend present, 
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she hoped her patience might hold out to the end; 
then added, Oh! I have always had a bountiful Hea- 
venly Father, indeed I have. She loved the company 
of her friends, and particularly those whom she be- 
lieved to be devoted to the service of the divine Mas- 
ter. During her illness a Friend in the ministry called 
to see her. She signified her satisfaction at the en- 
joyment of his company, and was led to encourage 
him to faithfulness adding, ** Be faithful, and then 
thou will do well.” 

She appeared to retain the full powers of her mind 
to the last, and was willing to be released from earth. 
A little before her close, observing her daughters 
rauch affected, she desired they might not grieve, but 
be still, that she might .pass away quietly ; and 
shortly after quietly and peacefully breathed her last, 
and we doubt not has received the welcome of well 
done, and entered upon a glorious immortality. 

The funeral took place on Second day the 3rd of 


Sth mo., at which a large company of Friends and | 


others were assembled. 
in Friends’ burial ground at St. Clairsville. 


Her remains were interred 


T. F. 





SOURCES OF HAPPINESS. 
Juvenile Essay, No. 3. 


One of the first wishes of childhood is to be 
happy, and as the child grows into manhood, 
this desire “grows with his growth, and 
strengthens with his strength.” He naturally 
seeks happiness, in the company of his gay as- 
sociates, and so long as he endeavors to acquire 
it in innocent amusement, he generally finds it 
here ; but when he sacrifices the wishes and plea- 
sures of others, in order to gratify his own in- 
clinations, the sting of a guilty conscience soon 
deprives him of the sweet peace which he might 
otherwise have enjoyed. As he advanees in age, 
his character will depend much upon the train- 
ing which his youthful mind has received, and 
although the desire to acquire happiness will 
still be his ruling passion, the sources from 
which he endeavors to obtain it will depend 
greatly upon his early education. If he has 
been taught to consider riches the great foun- 


many employ them very differently. Some fre- 
quent theatres, balls and other fashionable places 
of amusement; give splendid entertainments, 
visit the gaming-table, and thus run through 
great wealth, and yet fail to find the true source 
of happiness. Others leave home and all its en- 
dearments, to séek happiness in a foreign clime. 
Should they live in our much favored land, they 
may see the natural curiosities with which it 
abounds ; or they may visit the balmy South, 
where the orange blossoms are filling the air 
with their fragrant perfumes. But if their 
| roving dispositions lead them still farther, they 
‘can cross the pathless ocean and visit the land 
| of their forefathers. Here they will find many 
| things fraught with interest. They can climb 
‘the lofty mountains, or descend into the winding 
| valleys; visit the icy home of the Laplander, or 
the sunny clime of Italy ; and in all their wan- 
derings they will find some objects of interest. 
| This to one whose disposition is thus inclined, 
i; would doubtless afford much real happiness. 
But can it not be obtained nearer home? Is it 
| necessary for us to leave the haunts of our child- 
| hood, and the friends of our youth, in order to 
. be happy{? Why are we formed with such feel- 
ings as to make home, dearer than any other 
| place, if hap piness is not within its limits? But 
how is it to be obtained? Is-it not in doing 
_ what we know to be right, and in endeavoring 
| to make others happy? When isit that we feel 
| most happy, if it is not when we have done a 
' good deed, or when we have refrained from 
doing wrong ? 

What can give us more pleasure than to re- 
move a worthy family from poverty, to comfort? 
, Although they may never be able to return what 
| is thus given, we feel doubly repaid by the sin- 
‘cere thanks which are poured from their grateful 
hearts. That it has been truly said, “it is more 
| blessed to give than to receive,” will, I think, be 

acknowledged by all who are accustomed to acts 





tain of happiness, then will he be led to reflect| of charity. Then is it necessary to seek happi- 
upon the best means of amassing great wealth. | ness in the gay and fashionable world? We 
Every thing must be subservient to this great | will most assuredly be much less likely to be dis- 


object. Health, friends, and many other things 
necessary to promote happiness, are sacrificed by 
the miser, in order to have heaps of yellow dust 
around him. 
happy? He never has enough, but goeson from 
year to year, trying to devise means by which 
he can obtain still greater riches; but he is at 
last overtaken by death. What avail is all his 
riches in this hour? In vain he clutches them 
with the iron grasp of death, and would fain 
earry them with him to his last resting place ; 
but they havesnow performed their office towards 
him, and he must be content to leave them, and 
also his experience, to succeeding generations. 
Others profiting by his failing to secure happi- 
ness in this way, determine to be wiser. ‘The 
most of them are willing to possess riches, but 


| appointed, if we seek it in the humbler walks of 
life. If we begin at home and try to make 
| every one happy, by kind words, and little deeds 


After all,,does this make him | of love, we will not fail to procure happiness for 


ourselves. And when the final hour arrives in 
which we shall be summoned before our God, we 
will receive the meed, “ Well done good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” B. 


Springdale. 





If Christians must contend, let it be like the 
olive and the vine, which shall bear most and 
best fruit: and not like the aspen and the elm, 
which shall make most noise in the world.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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broke forth with the shout, ‘“‘I am now a made 
GEORGE STEPHENSON, RAILWAY ENGINEER. | ™40 for life’ A very few years later, when 


3 ; he had saved his first guinea, he looked at it with 
Ihave been much interested in the pleasant | honest joy, and exclaimed, “I am now a rich 


little story of the late Railway Engineer, George | mam!” It is of such stuff that your hero is com- 
Stephenson ; and believing that some of your posed. 
young readers may be instructed by his experience, He could not read, even his letters, but he 


I ‘ Ee ii imitated everything. He loved the engine which 
send - for publication in _— columns. **18/ he now had to tend, asa Mahratta cannoneer 
persevering industry, self reliance, and patient | loves his “gun.” It was a pleasure to him to 


application of the humble means within his| keep it clean, bright, and in thorough working 
reach, were eminently crowned with success, Oeich ho ‘speedily rose = his rp at 
and afford another instance that, even in tempo- ee Sees Wes ah, Pee ae ee Ce 


Perr ae might be who sees his son ina euracy. His 
ral affairs, it is the diligent that prosper. H. strong intellect was for ever at work on the sub- 


. ject of engines. Then came the necessity for 
George Stephenson, according to the “ rech- | 5 
ester” in the family Bible of his father—the | book-learning, and George went humbly to a 


| 
fireman at the old pumping-engine of the colliery 


| night school and learned reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, ti strippe 
at.Wylam, near Newcastle, — was Born June 9 arithmetic, till he not only had outstripped the 
day, 1781.” 


| adult class, but had exhausted his master. There- 
s . | with, he was no absentee from manly sports. He 

George was the second of six children, two of | 
whom were daughters. The parents “ belonged 


layed, as he worked, heartily ; drank little, read 
to the ancient and honorable family of the work- | 
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much, thought more, and finally, having become 
“ brakesman,” and being in the receipt of nearly 


‘ers.”” The father was never anything more than | g pound a week, with a convietion that in his 


a humble laborer, with a love for Nature and a prain his “banks were well furnished,” he did 
fund of capital stories, which brought an audi- | exactly what he ought to have done.—he fell in 





ence of children of various growths about .him 
and his engine-fire. The mother was a “rale 
canny body,’ which, if ‘Northumbria, is the 
highest compliment that can be paid to woman. 
The early duties of George were to run on village 
errands, to nurse his younger brothers and sisters, 
and to see that they did not get run over by the 


horse-drawn coal-waggons on the wooden railway | 


in front of the cottage. At eight years of age, 
he was promoted to be the same sort of guardian 


over a neighbor’s cows,—a service which was | 


munificently remunerated at 2d. per day. The 
child thus early experienced the inexpressible 
enjoyment of “earning his bread.” Sweet i 
the produce of labor, though it be but 2d. p 
day gained as a cowherd. 


While he had his eye upon the cows, he 


modelled clay engines, and nourished in his | 


young heart the modest ambition of being em- 


ployed, as his father was, in some colliery. But | 


this envied position was only reached by slow 


degrees.” He had first to be a hoer of turnips at | 


4d. per day, anda clearer of coal from stones 


and dross at 6d. a day, before—at the age of | 


fourteen—he was promoted to be assistant to his 
honest old father, at Dowlay, at 1s. per day. All 
the children were by this time little bread-win; 
ners, and the family income sometimes rose to 
21. per week ; but that was during years when 
the price of wheat ranged from 75s. to 130s. per 
quarter. Nevertheless, George must have had 
nourishing food, or he never could have per- 
formed the feat of raising sixty stones weight, 
or perhaps his requirements were small; for, 
being appointed plugman at 12s. a week, the boy 


love with sweet-tempered, modest, sensible, and 
| bonny-looking Fanny Henderson. He soled her 
'shoes. Do not smile superciliously, O reader ! 
| Our worker had learned the gentle craft in his 
| leisure hours, and turned it to pecuniary account. 
But do you suppose when he had soled the little 
‘shoes of charming Fanny Henderson that lie re- 
turned them to her with or without his little ac- 
count? Nothe! The honest-hearted lover put 
them into his bosom ; warmed them at his manly 
breast ; took them out to gaze upon, perhaps,— 
nay, assuredly, to kiss them; and held them 
| aloft with the significant and self-congratulatory 
remark, that it was ‘a capital job!’ And so it 
proved. The brakesman, now-of Willington 
y, furnished a cottage, married Fanny at 
Newburn Church, in 1802, and rode proudly 
home fifteen miles on horseback with young Mrs. 
oneap Stephenson bebind him on a pillion. 
They had a magnificent escort with them ; angels 
and heavenly blessings were around and about 
them. 

For see ; soon in that humble but happy cot- 
tage, there is a busy mother, and a studious 
father with a child at his side, scattering sun- 
shine by his smiles. However, accidents of 
course visit them; and their cottage is damaged 
by fire, and still more by water, and soot, and 
smoke. George looked round at the devastation 
'and characteristically began his répairs, by set- 
ting the eight day clock to rights! The steam 
and the soot had clogged the wheels, and Stephen- 
son was uneasy till he had once more set the 
machine in motion. He did this, however, so 
well that he soon was widely employed as the 
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best “clock doctor in the country.” He left 
that part of it in 1804 to proceed to West Moor, 
Killingworth, seven miles north of Newcastle. 
There, his employers recognized his qualities as 
a practical workman and inventor. There he 
laid the broad foundation of his lofty renown, 
and there commences a new period in his event- 
ful and honorable history. 

But sorrow came before renown. The sun- 
light of his house was taken from him, and with 
the death of his wife darkness covered his hearth. 
He abandoned Killingworth for a while, went a- 
foot into Scotland in search of work, and returned 
heart-sore to be near his boy. He came back to 
find his father blind and helpless, but George 
took him to his poor house, and in order to sup- 
port his parents and tosrocure a good education | 
for his motherless child he spent a portion of the 
nights which followed daysgf labor, in mending 
clocks and watches, in making shoes and lasts, | 
and in cutting out suits of clothes which the | 
colliers’ wives made up for their husbands. | 
“‘Geordy Stevie’s cut” is not yet out of fashion 
in the district of Killingworth. Altogether, these | 
were very hard times. He had even to purchase 
a substitute for the militia, for which he was 
drawn, when substitutes were at war-prices ; but 
his heart never failed him. ‘‘ Perseverance” | 
was his device and principle,—and that and en- 


durance purchased him a richly compensating | 
triumph. The ropes at the pit where he was | 


employed as brakesman wore out rapidly, and he 
invented a remedy to prevent this wear. En- 
gines became crippled and powerless, and when 
he suggested means for both prevention and cure, 





official and helpless engineers sneered at, and 
were obliged to have recourse to, him. For one 
invaluable service in rendering efficiency to an 
engine that had been pronounced incurable, he 
received ten guineas, promotion with increase of 
wages, and promise of future advantagesit’ To a 
squad of engineers “drowned out” of a éoal-pit; 
he said he could erect a thing no bigger than a 
kail-pot that should clear the pit, He*kept his 
word, and they accounted him a wizard. And 
the opinion seemed well founded, fof his\gotiage 
was crowded with models, plans, drawings and 
diagrams ; and he had, moreover (for he could 
turn his mind to anything, ) put all the cradles in 
the district in connexion with their respective 
smokejacks, and thus made them felf-acting. 
He had besides contrived to say€ a hundred 
guineas. If all this was not wizard’s work, what 
was it? Well, it was the simple result of “ Per- 
severance.’ And another result was his appoint- 
ment at Killingworth colliery as “‘engine-wright,”’ 
at 100/. a year. He was now fairly on his way 
to “revolutionize by his improvements and in- 
ventions the internal communications of the 
civilized World.” He hardly looked so far him- 
self, but it was not long before his great mind 
looked to great ends, and prophesied their accom- 


plishment. S&gacious men listened, wondered» 
and were disposed to believe. Matter-of-fact 
men shook their heads and doubted. Conceited 
men charged Aim with conceit, and thought him 
a fool. 

There was atime, in the days of Cardinal 
Richelieu, when gay French sight-seers used to 
repair to the madhouse near Paris to see Solomon 
de Caus, who was shut up there, for boring to 
death his family, friends and the Government 
with the assertion that ships might be navigated 
and carriages moved by the steam of boiling 
water. Keepers and visitors held their sides 
with laughter as they heard poor Solomon repeat 
his conviction. In the next hundred and fifty 
years, although Watt had, by adding his own 
ideas to those of many illustrious predecessors, 
rendered practically useful the “steam of boiling 
water,” locomotives were yet unknown. Many 
improvements had to be made in the old, short, 
and primitive railways along which coal was 
“hauled” by horse-power, before Mr. Outram, in 
1800, “ used stone props instead of timber for 
supporting the ends and joinings of the rails.” 
The Outram, or (according to the fashion we 


alluded to in reviewing Luttrell’s ‘Diary,’ by 


which we call a popular thing by the head or 
tail of its name) the tram road was pretty gene- 
rally adopted,—and though railway wagons still 
continued to be drawn by horses, various deep- 
thinking men bégan to talk of conveying passen- 
gers as well as goods, and that by locomotive 
power. The experiments were many and s0 
were the failures, but even these taught some- 
thing. Stephenson was the first to realize the 
great fact, accomplishing for the locomotive what 
James Watt had done for the steam-engine. 
Lord Ravensworth (1813) supplied him with the 
mopey for building the first locomotive. People 
called Lord Raversworth ‘a fool :’’—Stephen- 
gon built his engine, and called it “My Lord.” 
- It drew eighty tons weight, at four miles an 
hour, and was about as dear as horse-power. So 
you see, nothing has been gained, remarked the 
scientific people. Everything has been gained, 
said Stephenson, who saw what was wanted, and 
inventing the ‘‘ steam blast,” as the simple pro- 
cess is called, by a turn of his ee 
his speed, and made at once practicable all that 
has since been realized. This was in 1815, and 
the world was as thoroughly revolutionized there- 
by as it was by the victory of the same year on 


‘the plains of Mont St. Jean. It was, indeed, a 


year of double triumph to Stephenson, for it was 
then that he produced his safety-lamp for miners. 
He was a little before Sir Humphry Davy, though 
the Baronet’s lamp was found to be something 
more perfect than what was called “ the inven- 
tion, claimed: by a person, an engine-wright, of 
the name of Stephenson.” The controversy 
about the lamps has gone out, leaving to the me- 
chanic and the philosopher their respective dues, 
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but at Killingworth the men continue to prefer 
the “Geordy” to the “Davy.” “It is worthy 
of remark,”’ says Mr. Smiles, “ that under cir- 
cumstances in which the wire-gauze of the Davy 
lamp becomes red-hot from the high explosive- 
ness of the gas, the Geordy lamp is extinguished, 
and we cannot but think that this fact testifies 
to the decidedly superior safety of the Geordy.” 

When Stephenson talked of accomplishing 
high rates of speed by locomotives upon railways, 
—not in his time, perhaps, but years after he was 


dead, (he lived to see it all,) he was told that iron | 


was incapable of adhesion upon iron, and that 
roughness of surface was essential to produce 
bite.” He thought it over, communed with 


himself and his son, made sun-dials and other | 


scientific toys while he was thinking, and married 
Elizabeth Hindmarsh, a farmer’s daughter. He 
sent his son to Bdinburgh University, and had 
the joy of seeing him bring back, in six months, 
the prize for mathematics. He worked incessant- 
ly, persevered in the track of his old thoughts, 
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rarily suspended. Meanwhile, Mr. Edward 
Pease had seen Stephenson’s engine at work at 
Killingworth, and the result was, not only the 
appointment of the latter to the office of engineer 
tak Quakers’ line,” the Stockton and Dar- 


Mington Railway, at a salary of 300/. a year, but 


, Mr. Pease entered into partnership with him for 
the establishment of a locomotive foundry at New- 
castle. Thus the mechanic became a master of 
men. He was a kind yet firm master. He re- 
| spected the men’s manhood, and they respected 
his masterhood. 

The line was opened for traffic in 1825. The 
first trip comprised coals, flour, and 250 living 
| persons. There were thirty-eight vehicles in 
\all, the whole weight being about ninety tons. 
| “Mr. Stephenson” drove the engine, and local 
chroniclers were more out of breath than the 
locomotive, at recording its occasional pace of 
ten miles an hour! The Earl of Durham, then 
| Mr. Lambton, looking sharply to his own profit, 
| had forced a clause into the bill for the regula- 





saw light, made use of it, got among men of en- ‘tion of this line, whereby the proprietors were 
amg + he a and larger views, and sear ite | compelled to haul all coals to Stockton for ship- 
em that he was not so visionary a mechanic as | ment ata halfpenny a ton per mile. This low 


he was accounted by many great philosophers, rate was fixed in order to protect his own coal 
and a number of persons who thought themselves shipped from Sunderland. He thought, and 
qualified to judge as well as the philosophers, | the railway proprietors felt, that coal could not 
who were indeed no judges at all. _* | be carried at such a price without great loss, if 

Great wants produce, under certain circum- not ruin. But the great free-trader, turned Pro- 


stances, great and desired ends. Manchester | tectiynist in his own behalf, was exquisitely short- 
was always wanting her cotton of Liverpool, but | sighted. The railway proprietors were, in their 


the two cities combined, canals, roads and all, | turn, agreeably disappointed. They had only 
had not means of transit to supply the demand. } Jooked to a limited coal-carrying ; but when they 
Cotton, destined for Manchester, lay longer at} found themselves, in course of time, called upon 
Liverpool than it had taken to come across the | tg carry half a million tons annually to the sea- 


Atlantic. The manufacturers were often in | side, they saw with equal surprise and pleasure 
despair, the operatives as often in idleness, want | that the profits were large, and that the low rate 


and discontent. A railroad would remedy all | had had exactly the opposite effect to what had 


this, but the dream of effecting more than this | heen contemplated by the patriotic Mr. Lambton. 
was not very fondly indulged in. Stephenson (To be concluded.) 


was consulted, for his name, and his engine, and 
his engine’s name at Killingworth had given him 
a,dignity and reputation which made of him an 
indispensable person in such a novel process. 
And what'a time of it the surveyors had; how 
road-trustees and aristocratic canal proprietors 
cursed them, how landlords hooted them, 
how farmers jeered them, how peasants pelted 
them, how the very women and children as- 
sailed them with words and other missiles! 
The assistants were mobbed and roughly treated ; 
the chainman was threatened with being thrown 
into a pit ; sti¢ks and guns were presented at the 
man who held that terrible and detested mystery, 
the theodolite ; and when he could be’ caught at 
advantage clambering over a stile or gate, the 
savage rustics helped him over by pricking him 
with a pitchfork. 

The opposition was, for a time, too strong 
for the proprietors, and the scheme for a railway 
between Manchester and Liverpool was tempo- 


SPOILING POTATOES. 


Is.it any wonder that we rarely if ever see 
such a thing as good potatoes in this city, where 
every dealer takes the most effectual way in his 
power to spoil them for food? It is possible 
that people who grow potatoes, or those who are 
constantly dealing in them, do not know that 
they are always injured by exposure to the light, 
and if the exposure is continued Jong enough , 
they are utterlyruined? So great is the change 
that a tuber, naturally mealy, nutritious and 
palatable, is changed by exposure to light, and 
by that alone, during its ripening period, to a 
green, bitter,qwatery mass : and every hour that 
a potato is exposed to the light, after taking it 
out of its dark bed where it grew, it is injured 
in some degree though not actually spoiled until 
it has been exposed for a long period. There is 
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no way of preserving potatoes fit to eat except ) 0, blest be that Light which has parted the clouds, 3 


by keeping them in darkness.—NV. Y. Tribune. 





If thy servant be faulty, strive rather telfipn- 
vince him of his error, than to discover'thy. pas- 
sion ; and when he is sensible, forgive him. 


Suppress tales in the general; but where a 
matter requires notice, encourage the complaint, 
and right the aggrieved.— Penn. 





= 
OH, WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD! 
Jeremiah 22: 10. 
By Mary E. Brooks. 


Oh, weep not for the dead ! 

Rather, oh, rather give the tear 

To those who darkly linger here, 
When all beside are fled. 

Weep for the spirit withering 

In its cold, cheerless sorrowing ; 

Weep for the young ee one, 

. Whom ruin darkly leveB® on; 
But never let a tear be shed 
For them the pure enfranchised dead, 


Oh, weep not for the dead! 
No more for them the blighting chill, 
The thousand shades of earthly ill, 
The thousand thorns we tread : 
Weep for the life-charm early flown, 
The spirit broken, bleeding, lone, 
Weep for the death-pangs of the heart 
Ere being from the bosom part; 
But never be a tear-drop given, 
To those who rest in yon blue heaven. 





EXTRACT. 


Scratch the green rind of a sapling, or wantonly twist 
it in the soil, 

The scarred and crooked oak will tell of thee for cen- 
turies to come: 

Even so mayest thou guide the mind to 
it tothe marrings of evil, 

For disposition is builded up by the fashioning of first 
impressions : 

Wherefore, though the voice of Instruction waiteth 
for the ear of reason, 

Yet with its mother’s milk the youpg’ child drinketh 
Education. 


good, or lead 


Turrer. 





«TO WHOM SHALL WE GO?” 
By Exiza Fotien. 


When our purest delights are nipped in the blossom, 
wig those we love best are laid low; 

When grief plants in secret ker thorns in the bosom, 
Deserted, “‘ to whom shall we go 2”, 


When error bewilders, and our path becomes dreary, 

And tears of despondency flow ; 

When the whole head is sick, and the ypragest is 
* weary, 4 ' 

Despairing, “ to whom shall we go ?”* 


When the sad, thirsty spirit turns from the springs 
Of enchantment this life can bestow, 

And sighs for another, and flutters its wings, 
Impatient, ‘‘ to whom shall. we go ?”” 





A path to the pilgrim to show, 
That pierces the veil which the future enshrouds, 
And shows us to whom we may go. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM A YOUNG PENN- 
SYLVANIAN NOW PRACTISING DENTISTRY 
IN GERMANY. 
No, 3. 
Cassel, 9th mo. 10th, 1855. 


My dear Maternal Friend,—I was very much 
disappointed in not seeing you in Philadelphia 
before I left. When we separated in Baltimore, 
I hardly thought that I would cross the ocean 
before I saw you again, but so it was, and I am 
now in the centre almost of Germany. 

Cassel is rather an old fashioned city, situated 
in a picturesque country, it contains a. population 
of about forty thousand, and is the capital of 
Hesse Cassel, and residence of the Kur First 
(Elector.) Hesse -Cassel is whatsis called an 
electorate, and the ruling offiter is,termed the 
Elector ; the Germans call the State Kur; Hesse, 
and the officer Kur first. You ‘will remember 
that it was Hesse Cassel that furnished the Eng- 
lish government with Hessians te fight against 
the rebels in the United States during the war 
of independence. The arrangement was made 
between the English government and the grand- 
father of the present Elector. The Elector was 
to receive a certain price for each man that was 
killed, and the weunds.were to be paid for ac- 
cording to a regular scale agreed upon. There 
are many curious stories about the old man—one 
is that he complained to the British govern- 
ment that they had been too careful of the lives 
of his men, and therebydeprived him of the rev- 
enue. I do not vouch for the truth of this, but 
1 think that a man that would sell his subjects 
to fight the battles of another nation, would not 
be very scrupulous about making as much as pos- 
sible by the speculation. 

I have made some valuable acquaintances here 
in Cassel, and judging from their hospitable treat- 
ment, I am‘led to think there is ‘sincerity in 
their professions. ' 

The leading physician in the town has been 
exceedingly kind to me in introducing me to 
many influential families. His family is very 
agreeable. The Dr. is about completing a very 
large work upon the nervous system. He has 
been engaged upon it for the last twenty years. 
It includes the. most minute microscopical obser- 
vations of the brain that*have ever been made. 
The work ‘does not profess to treat upon the anat- 
omy and physiology of the nervous system—the 
orfgin, course and distribution of the different sets 
of nerves—so much as it enters into the exami- 
nation of the nature of the substances composing 
those nerves. It is really surprising to see the 
depths of his researches, and one can almost iina- 
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gine in looking over the plates that he has com- 
pleted that we can see the much talked of “ ani- 

mal spirits” in form upon the paper. 

He thinks he will have the first edition out in 
about a year, and when it appears it will be cer- 
tainly the greatest work of the kind that has,ever 
been before the public. 

This is my third visit (professional) to Cassel, 
I have been here a week this time, and shall 
probably remain a month longer. I domothing 
but operate upon the teeth, and confine my oper- 
ations to about six or seven hours each day. I 
have rented rooms fn Frankfort, and taken in 
with me a young man lately from the United 
States, though a native of Frankfort, which ena- 
bled us to get permission to practice there, which 
I believe would have been impossible under any 
other circumstances. The laws in regard to for- 
eigners following any business in Frankfort are 
very strict, and it is necessary to move with cau- 
tion. 

Here in Cassel I have an individual permis- 
sion from the Madical College, and I believe I 
could operate incessantly for six months, if I 
were to remain! 

Frankfort is not a place of so much interestas 
some other cities in Germany that I have been 
in,,but its central position, its being the seat of 
the German Diet, and the residence of some of 


the most wealthy men in the world, (the Roths- | 
childs,) and the population generally being | 


wealthy, render it a desirable place. 
In a few hours, in almost any direction, we can 
atrive at some of the most charming places in 


Germany. A rideof an hour takes ustothe Rhine, | 


at Mayence, and in a few minutes more we ar- 
rive at Wies Baden, which is a charming spot, 


situated on the verge ofethe Taurus mountains, | 
and is where the boiling springs are found, which | 
have been resorted to for the last two thousand | 


years, and have a great reputation for their bene- 
ficial effects in many chronic diseases. In another 
direction a ride of two or three hours takes us 
through a delightful country containing moun- 
tain scenery, rendered more interesting by Castle 


Tuins upon their summit,—to the old city of | 
Heidelberg, famous for its university : close to | 


that is Manheim, the only regularly laid out city 


in Germany, and @ couple of*hours further is | 


Baden Baden, which is considered the paradise 
of Germany. Six or eight hours ride takes us 


into the mountain scenery of Switzerland, five | 


hours bring us through a. most lovely country 
to Cassel. 

In an hour in almost any direction we can find 
charming rural resorts—old castles in ruins 
upon the mountains that were built from the 
ninth to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Near Wies Baden we find a part of the ruins of 
the great wall, built by the Romans, in the time 
of Augustus Cesar, to defend them from the en- 
croachments of the Germans. These with the 
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numberless watering places within a very short 
distance from Frankfort, are all interesting to 
visit, and I have occupied most of my leisure 
time in that manner. 
’ Avpart of the house occupied by Charlemagne 
is stil] standing in Frankfort, also the balcony 
from which Luther preached to the people. The 
house in which Goethe the great German, poet 
was born, and many-other relics that the people 
prize and make money out of. 
| 16th. This is a beautiful Sunday. morning, 
the sun is shining into my rooms as pleasantly 
as it shines upon a May morning on the fields 
and woodlands of my native home. I sit and 
look out over the old fashioned tile covered 
houses, with their peaked gables standing high 
above the rest of the structure, and each appear- 
| ing to vie with the others in grotesque appear- 
ance, and I can hardly realize the, fact that this 
is a European city. ° 
I look over the landscape and see the park, the 
| Fulda, the long rows of populars that for centu- 
| ries have stood sentinels upon the roads leading 
from village to village, the distant hills with 
| the shadows of the clouds dancing and playing 
‘about them, and I forget that I am in Ger- 
|many, and find myself fashioning these hills and 
_vallies to suit the view from some familiar spot 
at home. I sit and muse on days gone by, and 
I almost feel that those hills are my native hills 
and that-I am at homeagain. But Iam aroused 
| from my reverie by the deep thundering tolling 
‘of St. Martin’s bell, and asI turn to see the 
church that has stood the storms of the last six 
hundred years, and listen to the tolling that for 
| the last six centuries has echoed among the sur- 
rounding hills, I verily conclude that I am in 
| Europe. 
* 





* * * * * * 


Hoping my next may be more interesting, I 
close with much to all my friends who enquire 
after me, and believe me truly your affectionate 

F.C 


SOUNDS PRODUGED IN ALL LIVING TISSUES. 

Oygr knowledge of physiology. is progressing 
very rapidly. It is but alittle more than w hun- 
| dred years since Harvey diseovered the circula- 
tion of blood, and overthrew the abominably 
crude notions previously entertained. The arte- 
| ries are always found emptied of blood in dis- 
sections, except in case of deathby lightning, as 
the powerful action of the heartand of the ves- 
sels themselves tends to’ this result; but the 
ancients had always taught that these passages 
were made to convey air only, or a certain imag- 
inable fluid corresponding to the spirit. Dis- 
coveries have followed each other rapidly since 
the foundation was laid, and now, by the aid of 
chemistry, man has attained to a very tolerable 
degree of knowledge of himself. 

Prof. Matteucci—we think that is the name, 
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but the paragraph is not at hand at this moment 
—has recently announced the discovery that 
animal muscles actually burn and disappear 
while working—a fact long suspected and _theo- 
retically acknowledged. The animal organita- 
tion is analogous to a steam engine, the food 
being the fuel, and the lungs the furnace in 
which the oxygen of the air is united with car- 
bon, producing carbonic acid to be expelled, like 
the same material from a chimney. This is 
known to be the source of animal.heat, and of 
all the dynamic power or working energy of the 
animal organization; but it had not been pre- 
viously proved that each individual part, each 
limb, for example, lost portion of its substance 
with each muscular movement it performed, and 
that in proportion as each part, or the whole 
muscular system, is worked, the particles become 
worn out, or burned, and are removed to be re- 
placed, of course, by others,*and in greater 
abundance and vigor, in case the exercise has 
been just sufficient for health, and the stomach 
and accompanying organs are in good condition, 
and supplied with material. We have not 
learned that Prof. M. who is represented to be a 
foreign savan of some note, has yet proved that 
the nervous matter of the brain is consumed in 
the same manner by head-work, but infer that 
this is presumed. 


THE TABLE. 


The table is one of the most important parts 
of every household. It is not only essential to 
physical good, but pregnant with moral and so- 
cial lessons. But the tables of all households 
are not alike. Some are like the barbarian 
board, spread with the roughest fare, only to sat- 
isfy the physical appetite. Some bearthe marks 
of ignorance and rudeness, being spread in dis- 
order, and supplied with gross and hurtful food, 
around which’ gather in chaotic confusion the 
half swinish horde of the family. Some are 
heavily ladened with good, bad, and indifferent 
food, spread with 4 half cultured taste, and are 
approached in a half orderly and-half disorderly 
manner by a family bearing marks of a transi- 
tion state from barbarism to refinement. Some 
are spread with a refined and artistic taste, sup- 
plied with nutritious and wholesome food, pre- 
pared with a view to the laws of health and the 
pleasures of appetites, which ig received by the 
family with quiet and refined sdcial satisfaction. 
Nothing more surely indicates the state of cul- 
ture and refinement in a family than its table. 
If it is set without order, giving the appearance 
of a shower of food rained on it in confusion, and 
piled up and overloaded at that, and then is par- 
taken of as though it was the first meal ever eaten 
and the last expected, and as though it must all 
be eaten in one minute, launched in heedless and 
unmasticated confusion into craving stomachs, 
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every man, woman and child diving into the soup 
bowl, meat plate and bread tray at once, with no 
head to preside, and no hand to direct, it is clear 
that that family is not so far advanced from bar- 
baric rudeness as is desirable.—Man/ford’s Mag- 
azine. 


BUSINESS HABITS. 


The man who would be successful in the pur- 
suit of business, and honored thereafter, must 
entertain a sacred regard for the principles of 
justice. It is known well that they form the 
basis of every transaction in the commercial 
world, and regulate the conduct of every upright 
man engaged in business. He is punctual in 
keeping all his engagements, no matter how 
trivial or unimportant they may seem to him.— 
He does nothing hurriedly; he employs no per- 
son to do that which he can easily do himself, 
and always has a place for everything, and 
everything is kept in its place. He is careful to 
leave nothing undone which ought to be done, 
keeps affairs and business matters to himself and 
from the view of those who are always trying to 
become acquainted with his neighbors’ affairs. 
He is cautious in purchasing, to never buy more 
goods than there are prospects of selling ; never 
buys on long credits when he is able to pay, and 
he prefers to pay cash instead of using time at 
all. He is punctual prompt and decisive with 
customers, is clear and explicit in all bargains ; 
generally sells for small profits and takes less 
risks of losing; never trusts business matters to 
memory, but reduces them to writing; is care- 
ful to take a copy of all letters sent away. He 
extends the same courtesies towards his custo- 
mers that he would to a guest in his house, or a 
stranger introduced in company. It is not the 
pompous civilities ofgformal etiquette that win 
the good will and respect, but the easy and natu- 
ral habits which speak a more kindly feeling and 
reciprocated respect. Therefore, let every busi- 
ness man lay in a stock of civility, they will find 
it a good investment, one that will please and 
retain customers.—Keokuk Times. 


The earnest mah 
earnestness and truth gotogether. Never affect 
to be other than you are—either richer or wiser. 
Never be ashamed to say, “Ido not know.” 
Men will then believe you when you say, ‘‘ I do 
know.” Never be ashamed to say, whether ap- 
plied to time or money, “ L,cannot afford to waste 
an hour inethe idleness to which you invite me.” 
—“T cannot afford the guinea you ask me to 
throw away.” Once establish yourself and your 
mode of life as what they really are, and your 
foot is on solid ground, whether for the gradual 
step onward, or for the sudden spring over a 
precipice.. 


wins way for himself, and 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr ayp Meat.—The Flour market continues 
depressed There is but little inquiry, either for ex- 
port or home consumption, and only a few hundred 
barrels were disposed of at $6} for fresh ground 
from new wheat, and $6 for old. Sales to retailers and 
bakers for fresh ground and fancy brands, from $7 u 
to $8 75. Rye Flour is now selling at $4 50 per bbl., 
and Corn Meal is held at $4 per barrel. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat have materially 
increased, and prices favor buyers. Good red is held 
at $1 55 a $1 56 and $1 68 a 1 60 for good white, in 
store. Rye isdull at 95 cts. Corn continues in fair 
request, and good yellow sells at 88 c., afloat and 86a 
87c in store. Oats continue dull; new Southern is 
selling at from 33 a 39 cents per bushel. 


LDRIDGE HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 
Winter session (for the education of young men 





and boys) of this Institution, will open on the 9th of | 7 

| CYPRINGDALE BOARDING 
The branches of a liberal English edueation are | : 7 
| by an Association of Friends belonging to Fairfax 


11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. 


thoroughly taught by the most approved methods of 
teaching founded on experience. 
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RANKFORD SELECT SEMINARY.—This In- 
stitution, having been in successful operation for 
the last twenty years, will now receive six or eight 
female pupils as boarders in the family. Age under 
thirteen years preferred. 
Careful attention will be paid to health, morals, &c., 
| and they will be required to attend Friends’ Meeting 
on First days, accompanied by one of their teachers, 
also mid week meetings if desired by parents or guar- 
dians. Terms moderate. 
LETITIA MURPHY Principal. 
SARAH C. WALKER Assistant. 
No. 158 Frankford St. Frankford, Pa. 
REFERENCES. 
John Child, 510 Arch Street. 
Thomas T. Child, 452 N. 2d Street below Poplar. 
Julia Yerkes, 909 N. 4th Streetrabove Poplar. 
Wm. C. Murphy, 43 S. 4th Street above Chestnut. 
Charles Murphy, 820 N. 12th Street below Parrish. 
SCHOOL.—This 
School, situated in Loudoun Co., Va., was founded 


Quarterly Meeting, in order to afford to Friends‘ 


Also the elements of the Latin and French languages, | children, of both sexes, a guarded education in accor- 


Terms, $70 per session. 

Those wishing to enter will please make early ap- 
plication. 

For full particulars address the Principal for a cir- 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge Hill, Salem County N. J. 
8 mo. 29, 1857—8 w. 
Men an BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next winter session of 
this School will commence on 2d day the 9th of 11th 
month, 1857, and continue Twenty weeks. Terms 
$70. per session. Those desirous of entering will 
please make early application. For eirculars giving 
further information, address either of the undersigned. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P.O. Montgomery County, Pa. 
8 mo. 22, 1857—8 w. 


‘RIENDS’ SCHOOLS, (on Meeting House premises, 
f Fourth and Green streets¥)—Green Street Gram- 
mar School for Girls will re-open on Second day, 31st 
inst. There will be but one session per day. It is 
designed to introduce higher branches of study than 


have hitherto been taught, thus making it a finishing | 


school for those who wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

During the winter familiar lectures will be given on 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, &c., illustrated 
by appropriate apparatus ; and in every partiéular an 
effort will be made to meet the wants of those en- 


trusted to my care. 
S. HAYHURST, Teacher. 


Green Street Grammar School for Boys will re-open 
on Second day 31st inst., under the care of the under- 
signed. The higher branches of Mathematics, also 
more elementary studies will beembraced in the course 
of instruction in this school; and an effort will be 
made to render it worthy of patronage. 

ANNA MORRIS, Teacher. 


The Primary. School for Boys and Girls will also 
re-open under the 
they occur, will be filled by ‘¢ Friends’ ”’ children, in 
the order of application. 

References,—David Ellis, No. 617, Franklin St. 
above Green. Jane Johnson, No. 533 N. Fourth St. 

Phila. 8th mo. 13th, 1857. 








gare of Ann Bailey. Vacancies as | 


| dance with our religious principles and testimonies, 
| The next session will open the 7th day of the Ninth 


month and close the 11th of Sixth month following. 
Thorough instruction is given in the branches 


| usually embraced in a good English education, and 


| lectures are delivered on History, Natural Philosophy, 
' and Chemistry. A philosophical apparatus, a cabinet 
| of minerals, and a variety of instructive books, have 
| been provided for the use of the school. 
| Experience confirms us in the belief, that in class- 
, ing together boys and girls in the recitation room, we 
| have adopted the right method, as it stimulates them 
, to greater diligence, and improves their deportment. 
They have separate school rooms and play grounds, 
| and do not associate, except in the presence of their 
teachers. None are received as pupils except the chil- 
dren of Friends, or those living in Friends’ families 
| and intended to be educated as Friends. 
| erms.—For board, washing and tuition, per term 
| of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. 
Pens, ink, lights, &c., fifty eons cuarter. Draw- 
| ing, and the French language» each $3 per quarter. 
Books and stationefy at the usual prices. 

The stage from Washington to Winchester stops at 
| Purcelville within two miles of the sqfool. There is 
| adaily stage from the Point of Rocks, on the Balt. 
| and Ohio R. Road, to Leesburg, where a conveyance 
| may be had to the school, a distance of 9 miles.— 
| Letters should be directed to Purcelville, Loudoun 

Co., Va. Dent ceroe EY, Principal}. 
7” N 7 
HANNAH W. SUTTON { Superintendents 
7 mo. 11th, 1857.—8w; 











ALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Bevxau S. Lower and Esturr Lower, 
Principals. The first session of this sehool wil! com- 
mence on the 14th®f 9th mo. next. 

In this Institution will be taught all the branches of 
a thorough English education, and no efforts will be 
spared on the part of the Principals in promoting the 
comfort and happiness of those undertheir care. 

Terms.—For tuition, board, washing, the vse of 
books and stationery, $75 per session of 20 weeks. 
French and Drawing each $5 per session extra. 

For further particulars and references address B.S. 
and E. LOWER, Fallsington, Bucks Co. Pa. 

7th mo. llth, 1857.—8 w. 





| Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge 8t., North side Penna. Bank 






